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Soldiers of the night 


The sun sets over Gurnard Bay, whose waters now cover 
the Roman villa that once stood at the northern end of Rue 
Street. Here, BRIAN INNES suggests, a ghostly crew of 
soldiers would regularly have been embarked after the 
gruelling ritual of a mystery cult 


Isle of Wight 


THE ROMANS Called the Isle of Wight Vectvs, 
which means a lever; perhaps it was meant to 
describe how the island seems to be made up 
of strata tipped on end, or perhaps the name 
refers to the way in which it is held between 
the confines of the two long ley lines that 
come together at the pivot that is Avebury on 
mainland Britain. Or perhaps it meant some- 
thing very different; perhaps the name came 
from the word wicca. For although this word, 
which means witch, has not been traced 
further back than Anglo-Saxon times, it may 
very well be that it is much older and was 
used by the inhabitants of the island long 
before the Romans came. For the Isle of 
Wight is certainly an isle of witchery. 

Witches, ghosts and_ secret societies 
abound in the history of the island. Many 
ancient legends tell us of the importance of 
the Druids of the Isle of Wight, and the 
stories of three of their sacred sites have come 
down to us. 

Opposite the little church of Mottistone, 
far down 1n the south of the island, take the 
deep-cut lane that marches straight upward, 
between trees thickly grown with mistletoe, 
to the top of the downs. ‘There you will find 
Mottistone Long Stone, almost all that re- 
mains of a larger edifice where white bulls 
were killed as sacrifice long ago. 

At the eastern end of the island, beside 
what was later to become Brading harbour, it 
is said that there was a sacred oak grove called 
Hexel or Gabhanodorum. At the far western 
end rose the holy pinnacle of Ur, presumably 
one of the rocks known as the Needles, which 
stretch out into the Channel. 

We know very little about the Druids and 
what they stood for, even though they were 
once to be found all through the Celtic lands 
of Europe. The principal source of infor- 
mation concerning the Druids of Britain is 
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Right: the Long Stone 
stands on the ridge of the 
downs above the little village 
of Mottistone. It is 13 feet (4 
metres) high, and is almost 
all that remains of a larger 
edifice where the Druids are 
said to have sacrificed white 
bulls to the Sun 


Julius Caesar’s account of his invasion in §5 
and 54 BC. But it was the Roman historian 
Pliny who first described the mystical signi- 
ficance of the oak tree — and of the mistletoe 
that grew upon it — to the Druidic religion. 
‘The Romans certainly recognised the im- 
portance of the Isle of Wight: Suetonius 
‘Tranquillus, describing the subjection of 
Britain in AD 43 by the Emperor Claudius’s 
general Vespasian, reports that he fought 30 
battles, subjugated two warlike tribes, and 
captured more than 20 towns, besides the 
entire Isle of Wight. 

Some time after this the Romans began to 
reduce their garrison in the island, and to 
allow citizens to establish farms with villas. 
At least seven villas are known, as well as a 
number of forts — one of which, at Caris- 
brooke, remained the foundation of a succes- 
sion of larger forts. Carisbrooke Castle was 


Left: a fine marble relief from 
a temple in Sidon, AD 400. It 
represents Mithras killing the 
sacred bull; the many figures 
surrounding the central 
tableau include the signs of 
the zodiac, and the raven 
that brought instructions 
from the Sun to Mithras 


made the residence of the governor of the 
island inthe 16th century. 

One of these villas was at Gurnard — the 
landing place for boats ferrying men and 
supplies over from Stone Point on the main- 
land — but the other six all lie on the downs 
that make up the backbone of the island. 

The most easterly of these is at Brading, 
and close by is what is still called Centurion’s 
Copse. The villa is very much larger than any 
of the others on the island; in fact, it looks 
more like a small barracks, with accommod- 
ation for 20 or 30 soldiers, than a private 
house. It is, however, still richly decorated 
with fine mosaic floors, and was clearly a 
building of some importance. It is known 
that the island was regarded as a place of rest 
and relaxation for Romans on short leave 
from their duties in mainland Britain — and it 
is not too far-fetched to suppose that it was 
also designated as a place where they could 
be initiated into the soldier’s cult of Mithras. 

Mithraism had been introduced to Rome 
by soldiers returning from the Persian fron- 
tier, but it did not become significant in the 
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Roman Empire until the beginning of the 
second century. Although not much is 
known of the details of Mithraism and its 
rituals, it is certain that it involved, at some 
stage, the sacrifice of a bull. 

To this day, close by the Roman villa, the 
‘bull-ring’ stands in the centre of Brading 
village. ‘This is a massive iron ring, set into 
the roadway where the old market-place of 
the village opens out. Here, until a century or 
so ago, a bull would be tethered and baited 
with dogs. And, according to legend, bulls 
had been sacrificed by the Druids at Motti- 
stone Long Stone. 

All the mystery religions — of which Mith- 
raism is a principal example — involved 
ceremonies in which the initiates suffered a 
symbolic death and were then re-born. If the 
Roman villa at Brading had indeed contained 
a Mithraic temple, the ‘novices’ would have 
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Above: two fragments of 
mosaic from the richly 
decorated floors of the villa 
at Brading. That on the left 
represents a male figure 
wearing a head-dress in the 
shape of a bird. The harp- 
player on the right, who 
wears a red Phrygian cap, is 
possibly Orpheus, who was 
supposed to be the author of 
a mystery religion similar in 
its observance to Mithraism 


Isle of Wight 


been brought down the Roman road to Stone 
Point and carried over by boat to the villa at 
Gurnard. ‘Then they would have been mar- 
ched down Rue Street to the ford below the 
fort of Carisbrooke and along the track to 
Gatcombe, from where they would have 
followed the ancient track along the crest of 
the downs until it led them to Brading. After 
the various ceremonies of initiation and 
raising to the higher grades, and the final 
communal supper — which could have occu- 
pied several days and would have required 
them to lodge at Brading — they would have 
returned late at night to take boats from 
Gurnard to the mainland. 

This, of course, is only theory, but an 
account by the Roman author, Procopius, in 
his De bello gothico, is very significant: 

‘There is on the shore of the ocean over 

against Britain an island that happens 

to be stocked with villages. ‘This island 

is inhabited by net-fishers, farmers and 

men who make voyage thither for 

trade .. . (who) discharge the duty to 
the dead of which I have already 
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spoken. Now the men of that place 
affirm that the conveyance of souls is 
assigned to them in rotation. Whoever 
have to undertake the duty, on any 
approaching night, go immediately on 
nightfall to their houses to sleep, in 
expectation of a call from the Overseer. 
At the dead of night they hear a batter- 
ing at the doors, and they perceive a 
voice of some person unseen calling 
them to their occupation. Without a 
moment’s delay they throw off the 
bedclothes and away to the strand, 
without the least understanding of the 
constraint they are under, but only that 
they have to go; and there they see 
transports ready, with no sign of sailors 
aboard, and quite unlike their own 
boats, which they board and lay hold of 
the oars, perceiving as they do so that 
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these flat boats are weighted by a host 
of passengers. . . . After rowing for an 
hour, they make the coast of 
Britain.... So they... discharge 
their burden, and away again for home. 
Forthwith their ships become light all 
of a sudden, and raised in the tide. .. . 
‘They see no man either on the voyage 
or when they leave the ship, but they 
say that they hear a voice from the 
shore that seems to recite the names of 
such as had sailed with them, and 
repeat theirtitles... 
‘This seems to be a precise description of the 
return of the newly-initiated soldiers from 
the shrine of Mithras: after a terrifying 
ordeal in which they had seemed to die and 
be raised from the dead, exhausted by their 
experiences and unable even to speak to one 
another, they must have seemed like ghosts 
to the ignorant villagers of the island. ‘The 
rafts on which they were carried across the 
Solent to the mainland would have been low 
in the water until they disembarked at Stone 
Point, and as they went ashore they might 
well have been welcomed by a high-ranking 
member of the cult who called out their 
names and the grade to which they had 
attained. 
And this brings us back to the strange 
experience of Dr and Mrs White (see page 
274). Did they in fact jump backwards some 


IS centuries in time, and see the band of 


legionaries returning from their initiation at 
Brading, dressed in tunics and carrying tor- 
ches — exactly like the attendant figures that 
stood each side of the shrine of Mithras? And 
was this jump in time like that which Lucy 
Lightfoot seemed to make, when she took 
advantage of the intense electrical storm that 


concentrated over the centre of the Isle of 


Wight, and vanished back into the 14th 
century to rejoin her beloved Edward Estur? 


Could the island’s unique structure be the cause 
of its many mysteries? See page 354 
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Above: the Roman villa at 
Brading, as it was partially 
excavated during the 1880s. 
At that time it was supposed 
that the arched doorway in 
the foreground led to a 
‘basilica’; but it may well be 
the entrance to a 
subterranean Mithraic crypt 
that has not so far been 
rediscovered. The highest 
point in the background of 
the engraving is a Victorian 
fort crowning the crest of 
Culver Down, the eastern 
end of the island ‘backbone’ 


MNBUCTAIGS Chi 
the Mithrascullt; 


Very little is known of what took place in 
a temple to Mithras — indeed, the word 
‘mystery’, which now has come to mean 
anything that is not known, was origin- 
ally a Greek word, meaning ‘with closed 
lips and eyes’, that was used to describe 
what went on in this kind of religious 
ceremony. 

We do know that Mithras was wor- 
shipped as a god, in some form or other, 
from about 1400 BC until at least AD 400. 
From the earliest references, on an an- 
cient Mesopotamian tablet and in some 
Indian texts of the fifth century BC, it is 
clear that he was a god of contract and 
fellowship, closely associated with the 
Sun. 

In its most sophisticated form, the 
myth of Mithras tells how he was born 
from a rock, in the shade of a sacred tree 
on the bank of a river, wearing a 
Phrygian cap, armed with a knife and 
bearing a lighted torch. His birth was 
witnessed by shepherds, who offered 
him gifts; but, being naked, he clothed 
himself in leaves from a nearby fig-tree. 
It is not surprising that the French 
theologian Renan could write: ‘If Chris- 
tianity had been checked in its growth by 
some deadly disease, the world would 
have become Mithraic.’ 

Mithras first overcame the Sun; then 
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he placed on the Sun’s head the shining 
crown that he has borne ever since, and 
raised him again, extending his right 
hand in promise of everlasting friend- 
ship. But Mithras’s most epic adventure 
was his combat with the bull, believed to 
be the first creature to be created. Aftera 
long struggle, Mithras succeeded in im- 
prisoning the animal; but the bull es- 
caped, and the Sun sent his messenger 
the Raven to tell Mithras to kill the 
fugitive. Accompanied by his faithful 
dog, Mithras caught up with the bull 
and, seizing him by the nostrils and 
averting his head (for he was loth to kill 
such a proud beast), he plunged his knife 
deep into its throat. Then from the body 


of the dead bull sprang all the green 
plants of the Earth; from its spine grew 
wheat; and a vine developed from its 
spilt blood. 

Many aspects of this story were en- 
acted by initiates into the Mithraic cult. 
‘The temple itself was constructed below 
ground, to represent both the under- 
world from which Mithras had emerged 
and the cave in which the bull had been 
confined; twin statues of torchbearers 
stood on each side of the shrine. ‘There 
were seven grades of initiation, each with 
a symbolic name: Raven, Bridegroom, 
Soldier, Lion, Persian, Sun’s messenger, 
and finally Father. Each wore a mask or 
other appropriate symbols — the Persian, 
for instance, was entitled to wear a 
Phrygian cap — and each went through 
some kind of ordeal. 

At one stage, for instance — probably 
in the initial induction — the candidate 
was blindfolded and led through a maze 


Below: this torchbearer is one 
of the two who stood each side 
of the shrine of Mithras. In his 
left hand he holds something 
that may be a bunch of grapes; 
but certain authorities have 
identified it as the ritual haoma, 
some species of hallucinogenic 
fungus 


Left: a member of the Raven 
grade, wearing his mask, greets 
another initiate wearing his 
Phrygian cap. The probable 
survival of Mithraism for many 
centuries as a mystery 
fellowship is evidenced by the 
recurrent Phrygian cap: on the 
head of Caspar, one of the 
three Magi in pursuit of the Star 
of Bethlehem (above left) from 
a sixth century mosaic in 
Ravenna; and at the feet of 
Thomas a Becket, murdered on 
the altar steps of Canterbury 
Cathedral in 1170 (right) 


Isle of Wight 


of underground passages to a small 
chamber, where a bull was slaughtered 
on a grid above him, so that the blood 
flowed down over his head. The Soldier 
forced his way against a drawn sword, 
upon which he was offered a wreath. 
This he refused, protesting that only 
Mithras was his wreath, and throughout 
his life he would refuse to wear one, no 


-matter how he was honoured. 


Each Mithraic shrine was supplied 
with water, preferably from a subter- 
ranean spring, in which initiates were 
baptised; and there was also a communal 
meal in commemoration of a sort of ‘last 
supper’ in which Mithras and _ his 
heavenly companions had celebrated the 
conclusion of their struggles. 

The most important of these divine 
figures in Persian theology was Zervan, 
who was identified with the Greek 
Chronos and the Roman Saturn, and his 
statue also stood in Mithraic shrines, a 
lion-headed man with a serpent’s tail 
wrapped about his body. He also was 
gradually confused with the Egyptian 
god Set, who had long square-cut ears 
and an arrow-pointed tail. Christians 
later combined all these attributes with 
the goat-horns of Pan to make up the 
medieval figure of the Devil. 

‘There is reason to believe that the 
worship of Mithras did not die out with 
the destruction of the Roman Empire, 
and that some kind of mystery fellow- 
ship, into which men continued to be 
initiated, persisted for many centuries. 
It is particularly interesting that the 
earliest picture of the murder of Thomas 
a Becket on the altar steps of Canterbury 
cathedral shows a Phrygian cap flung 
down by his feet. 
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The ‘casting out of devils’ has 
been part of Christianity since its 
earliest days. Although its efficacy 
may be questioned, the ritual 

of exorcism can bring great 
comfort to poltergeist victims, as 
ANDREW GREEN explains 


AMONG THOSE VICTIMS of poltergeist ac- 
tivity who plead for, or even demand, an 
exorcism — and to judge from figures quoted 
by leading British exorcists there are many 
hundreds — few have any idea of what is 
involved. Even fewer victims should be con- 
sidered suitable for such a rite. There is 
agreement among those who have been con- 
cerned with poltergeists that only about 2 per 
cent of all reported cases genuinely involve 
inexplicable phenomena — that is, psycho- 
kinetic effects for which no cause can be 
found in the lives of those affected. While 
there is as yet no explanation for the means 
whereby mattresses are slashed, the contents 
of drawers or wardrobes spontaneously com- 
bust, or people and things levitate uncontrol- 
lably, the source of most poltergeist activity 
can usually be traced to some form of emo- 
tional disturbance in an individual within the 
afflicted household. 

The real question, then, is whether the 
rite of exorcism is appropriate for the person 
involved — even in cases where the effects 
themselves may be explicable in emotional 
terms, and even regardless of the individual’s 
religious Commitment. For some atheists, 
the rite may be comforting and effective; for 
some believers, who have unwittingly en- 
gaged fanatics or incompetents to perform 
the rite, the results can be as terrifying as the 
work of the ‘demon’ itself. 

What most victims require above all are 


ls exorcism really necessary? 


sympathy, concern and a willingness on the 
part of investigators to become involved with 
the problem. It is very common for victims to 
wonder if they are going mad; a warm and 
sympathetic investigator, who is prepared to 
accept the possibility that incidents of RSPK 
are perfectly authentic, can do a great deal to 
alleviate the acute mental distress that is 
often provoked by poltergeist activity. 

Despite increasing knowledge and aware- 
ness of the diverse causes of apparently 
inexplicable phenomena, some advisers and 
doctors still feel unable to deal with patients 
who fall victim to RSPK and refer them 
instead to religious éxorcists. 

‘Exorcism’ takes many forms. If the main 
object of intervention by a clergyman is to 
relieve an undefined ‘feeling’, this can often 
be achieved through a religious service or 
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Above: after a violent 
spiritual struggle, this Italian 
woman lies peacefully at the 
end of a ceremony of 
exorcism 


Left: medieval thinkers 
regarded the poltergeist as a 
physical manifestation of the 
devil. In this woodcut of 
1515, ‘The poltergeist in the 
kitchen’, a cook is being 
pushed face-first into his 
cauldron of boiling water 


The parents (above) and two 
priests (right) entrusted with 
the ‘exorcism’ of a German 
girl, Annaliese Michel (above 
right) in 1975. In July 1976 
the emaciated girl was 
discovered dead of a 
circulatory disease, and all 
four were accused and found 
guilty of ‘death by 
negligence’ 


blessing, or by encouraging the victim to 
accept that the ‘atmosphere’ of the affected 
room or house is not malign. It may take ime 
to convince the victim, but if the ‘exorcist’ 1s 
caring and patient, this approach can eli- 
minate symptoms of poltergeist activity. 

A full ‘exorcism’ cannot be authorised 
until a thorough examination of the circum- 
stances of the victim has been undertaken. 
Normally this process involves obtaining a 
report from the family doctor, an assessment 
from the local clergyman and, often, the 
views of a social worker. Indicating the more 
balanced approach now being adopted by 
some responsible members of the Churches, 
Father Peter Ball, Bishop of Lewes, has said 
that he would not consider giving his ap- 
proval to the holding of an exorcism unless a 
medical expert were present, or had examin- 
ed the victim and had agreed that such a 
service might assist. And it should be stres- 
sed that a theatrical performance complete 
with bell, book and candle is usually inappro- 
priate nowadays. 

Many victims of RSPK obtain relief as a 


Poltergeists 


result of the introduction of a religious 
ceremony into their households, though it is 
by no means certain that the effects of such 
ceremonies are lasting. Unfortunately, just 
as many people endure even greater suffering 
in the wake of a request for an exorcism, as 
there is still a body of fanatics, both clerics 
and laymen, who have little or no knowledge 
of psychology or parapsychology and whose 
ridiculous and scaremongering activities 
serve merely to increase the distress of those 
whom they claim to be able to help. 

In Hastings, Sussex, in 1979, for example, 
a canon so harrassed a disturbed victim, who 
was suffering from the effects of the meno- 
pause and a drug problem, that she was 
admitted to a clinic for three months’ treat- 
ment. ‘he woman’s condition could well 
have been far more serious if her husband 
had not stopped the canon in the middle of 
his ‘treatment’ and told him to leave. And in 
1977 a family in the Midlands was subjected 
to a horrifying sequence of ‘cures’. First, 
their house was blessed by an archbishop and 
a local vicar. ‘hen a religious group visited 
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the victimised family (who were suffering 
from hallucinations) and held a two-hour 
‘stomping session’. Within a few months two 
seances had been held in the house, and 
numerous ‘spiritualist’ mediums had called 
upon the family, each providing a different 
(and usually nonsensical) explanation for the 
imagined phenomena. One claimed that the 
house was haunted by the evil spirit of a tall 
Negro; another informed the family that the 
incidents were to be attributed to the in- 
fluence of a ginger-haired dwarf girl. The 
family was able to return to normal only after 
a parapsychologist had spent a few hours 
with the mentally disturbed wife and made 
arrangements for a local doctor to visit. 

‘I was told to bury a snail underneath an 
oak tree at midnight, then to walk around the 
tree reciting the Lord’s Prayer three times,’ 
one victim of poltergeist activity told an 
investigator. I‘his remarkable piece of advice 
was offered to her not in 1777, as one might 
have imagined, but in 1977. The woman later 
sought and received treatment for a psycho- 
logical ailment, and the phenomena that had 
been distressing her ceased. 

But psychological treatment is not always 
the correct method for dealing with incidents 
of RSPK. Often a simpler ‘cure’ will help. A 
woman in Hampshire who claimed that she 
was ‘anti-religious’ was disturbed enough by 
a minor outbreak of inexplicable incidents to 
consider calling upon the services of her local 
vicar. Initially, however, she confided in her 
mother‘in-law, a spiritualist, who recom- 
mended that she should attend a ‘rescue 
seance’ to try to remove the ‘troubled spirit’; 
this procedure has occasionally been known 
to help, though it is potentially dangerous if 
conducted by people without experience. 
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Below: an exorcism in the 
Italian church of St 
Vicinius, in Sarsina. The 
iron ring is a relic of the 
saint, who wore it about 
his neck, with heavy 
weights attached, as a 
penance 


Une sollenam Ake 


Sensible people may view with grave 
misgivings the activities of certain ‘pro- 
fessional’ exorcists. In recent years 
newspapers have reported a growing 
number of cases in which unfortunate 
victims have suffered severe mental 


(and, indeed, physical) distress; and se- 
veral people have been found guilty of 
manslaughter and committed to prison 
as a result of ignorant attempts to pract- 
ise something of which they had no 


Left: English medium Donald 
Page performing an 
‘exorcism’ on a woman 
patient. Whatever 
explanations may be put 
forward for the ritual and its 
outcome, there is no doubt 
that a considerable amount 
of physical energy is 
expended by the medium 


‘The suggestion made the victim somewhat 
apprehensive; instead she took her problem 
to a parapsychologist. On his advice, she 
used a ‘magic sign’ to enable her to cope with 
the disturbance, and in two weeks the house- 
hold had returned to normal. Needless to 
say, there was nothing ‘magic’ about the sign 
that she used: it was simply a device, an aid — 
and a successful one. 

One young man in Richmond, Surrey, 
accidentally discovered his own method of 
disposing of an ‘evil spirit’, which offered — 
not to him, perhaps, but to a scientific 
observer — evidence that the phenomena he 
was experiencing were basically psycholo- 
gical in nature. After three months of suffer- 
ing from ‘cracking and popping noises and 
strange lights on the landing’, he was de- 
termined to confront and eliminate the pol- 
tergeist. One morning, exhausted and irri- 
tated, he walked out of his room on to the 
landing and swore at the ‘thing’. From then 
on he experienced no further incidents. 

Is it true to say that all that is needed to 
eradicate disturbance caused by poltergeists 
is a symbol or a symbolic gesture? In some 
cases a symbol may certainly help; the 


a 


understanding or experience. Even 
within the ranks of the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic churches there is some 
disquiet concerning the principles and 
practices involved. 

In both churches, the ritual of exor- 
cism is based upon the belief that a 
person or a place may be ‘possessed’ by 
an evil spirit or spirits, and that the 
appropriate words and ceremonies can 
be used to ‘command’ the evil spirit to 
leave. The form of the ritual is very 
simple, and it appears that the most 
important element is the strength of 
personality of the exorcist himself. 

Since about AD 250 a ceremony of 
exorcism has been a part of the baptismal 
service in the Roman Catholic church. 
This does not mean that candidates are 
considered to be ‘possessed’; it is re- 
garded rather as a ceremony to remove 
the effects of original sin. 

‘The exorcism of those considered to 
be possessed by evil spirits is rigorously 
controlled in Roman Catholic canon law, 
and was established in the Rituale of 
Pope Urban VIII; a similar ceremony of 
exorcism has been retained within the 
canon of the Anglican church, but it is 
seldom performed in its original form. 

In the earliest days of Christianity 
exorcism was a ceremony that could be 
practised by anybody. Any major exor- 
cism now requires the authorisation of a 
bishop before it may be performed, but 
many parish priests (and also certain 
specialist practitioners recognised 
within the body of the church) have been 


distress may be reduced to an acceptable 
level, depending on the state of the victim 
and on his or her confidence in the ‘power’ or 
‘force’ of the symbol. 

Although the number of cases of RSPK 
reported each year in Britain appears to be 
increasing — and there are many possible 


reasons for this, including the stresses of 


modern life, the tranquillizers and anti- 
depressants that are prescribed to alleviate 
the symptoms of stress, and a greater willing- 
ness among victims to admit to their ex- 
periences — the success rate of exorcism 1s 
declining. A mere 20 per cent of exorcisms 
are now considered to be successful, and then 
only after repeated visits by authorised ex- 


orcists. As the waning of religious belief 


makes way for the scientific study of pheno- 
mena hitherto regarded as supernatural, the 
days of the exorcist may be numbered, 
though the title may continue to be accorded 
to parapsychologists and other experts in the 
field who are proving more and more suc- 
cessful in dealing with the paranormal. 


Is poltergeist activity no more than a product of 
a disturbed mind? See page 374 


known to carry out private exorcisms on 
their own responsibility. 

‘The form of words in the ritual varies 
considerably. The Rev. J. Christopher 
Neil-Smith, for instance, begins with 
the traditional words: ‘I rebuke thee! | 
rebuke thee! I rebuke thee! I abjure 
thee and summon thee forth from this 
man....’ On the other hand, Dom 
Robert Petitpierre, an Anglican monk 
and Church of England authority on all 
psychic matters, has written: ‘An exor- 
cism, in fact, is no more than surren- 
dering to God and saying “‘Please Lord, 
clean up the mess’’.’ 


Right: the New Testament 
tells how Christ himself 
expelled demons by a ‘word 
of power’, and said that this 
act was a sign of the coming 
of God's Kingdom. The evil 
spirits were believed to issue 
from the body’s orifices, and 
this decorated initial, from a 
12th-century manuscript in 
Winchester Cathedral library, 
shows a ‘little blue devil’ 
emerging from the mouth of 
the possessed man 


Poltergeists 


Above: the Rev. Neil- 
Smith, of Hampstead, 
London, is one of the most 
active of Anglican 
exorcists. At one time he 
claimed to have-performed 
over 2000 exorcisms within 
a period of four years 


Defying the law of gravity 


The power to overcome the force of gravity may be the se aia a 
product of long training, or may occur spontaneously, is ae. FR) a 
amazing levitator and onlookers alike. LYNN PICKNETT ee aes, q 


surveys some famous cases of this extraordinary talent 7% at 


THREE NOTABLE MEMBERS of London 
society witnessed, on 16 December 1868, an 
incident so extraordinary that it is still the 
focus of controversy. Viscount Adare, the 
Master of Lindsay and Captain Wynne saw 
the famous medium Daniel Dunglas Home 
rise into the air and float out of one window in 
a large house in fashionable London and then 
float in at another — over 8o feet (24 metres) 
from the ground it is claimed. D. D. Home 
became known primarily for his levitations, 
of himself and of objects — on one occasion a 
grand piano — but he was not alone in having 
this ‘impossible’ ability to defy the law of 
gravity. 

St Joseph of Copertino (1603-1663) flew 
into the air every time he was emotionally 
excited. Being of an excitable nature, he 
often made levitations, and they were well 
witnessed. A simple peasant — some say he 
was actually feeble-minded — this boy from 
Apulia, Italy, spent his youth trying to 
achieve religious ecstasy by such means as 
self-flagellation, starvation and wearing hair- 


shirts. He became a Franciscan at the age of 


22, and then his religious fervour ‘took off 
quite literally. 


St Joseph and his ‘giddiness’ 

Joseph became something of an embarrass- 
ment to his superiors. During Mass one 
Sunday he rose into the air and flew onto the 
altar in the midst of the candles; he was quite 
badly burned as a result. 

For 35 years Joseph was excluded from all 
public services because of his disconcerting 
habits, but stl tales of his levitations spread. 
While walking with a Benedictine monk in 
the monastery gardens he suddenly flew up 
into an olive tree. Unfortunately he couldn’t 
fly back down, so his fellow-monks had to 
fetch a ladder. 

A surgeon, at least two cardinals and one 
Pope (Urban vill), among many others, 
witnessed Joseph’s extraordinary spells of 
weightlessness — which he called ‘my giddi- 
nesses’. He spent his entire life in a state of 
prayer, and the Church concluded the levi- 
tations must be the work of God. 

Another levitating saint was St Teresa of 
Avila, who died in 1582. This remarkable 
mystic experienced the same feelings as 
many people feel during the common ‘flying 
dreams’. She described how she felt about 
her levitations: 

It seemed to me, when I tried to make 

some resistance, as if a great force 
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Above: D. D. Home, who 
ascribed his levitations to 
the work of spirits 


Above right: Home floats 
into the air with no visible 
means of support 


Below: St Joseph of “ ages? 
Copertino owed his 
canonisation to his ability a -. 
to levitate 
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beneath my feet lifted me up. ... I 
confess that it threw me into great fear, 
very great indeed at first; for in seeing 
one’s body thus lifted up from the 
earth, though the spirit draws it up- 
wards after itself (and that with great 
sweetness, if unresisted) the senses are 
not lost; at least I was so much myself as 
able to see that I was being lifted up. 
After the rapture was over, I have to say 
my body seemed frequently to be 
buoyant, as if all weight had departed 
from it, so much so that now and then I 
scarce knew my feet touched the 
ground. 
So insistent were her levitations that she 
begged the sisters to hold her down when she 
felt an ‘attack’ coming on, but often there was 
no time for preventive measures — she simply 
rose off the floor until the weightlessness 
passed. 

Most levitators are believers in one par- 
ticular system, be it Christianity, Hindu 
mysticism, ancient Egyptian mysteries or 
Spiritualism. It was to this last category that 
Ly. D. Home belonged. 

Born in Scotland and brought up in 
America, Home was a puny, artistic child. At 
the age of 13 he had a vision of a friend, 
Edwin. Home announced to his aunt’s family 


that it must mean that Edwin had been dead 
for three days. This was proved to be true. 
Home’s career as a medium had begun — but 
it was not until he was 19 that he was to defy 
the law of gravity. 

Ward Cheney, a_ prosperous - silk- 
manufacturer, held a seance at his home in 
Connecticut in August 1852. D.D. Home 
was there to provide the usual ‘spiritualist’ 
manifestations — table-turning, rappings, 
floating trumpets and mysterious lights. 

Home was quite capable of keeping the 
guests entertained in this fashion but some- 
thing happened, completely unannounced, 
that made his name overnight. He floated up 
into the air until his head was touching the 
- ceiling. Among the guests was the sceptical 

: reporter, F. L. Burr, editor of the Hartford 
Zimes. He wrote of this bizarre and un- 
expected incident: 

Suddenly, without any expectation on 

the part of the company, Home was 

taken up into the air. I had hold of his 
hand at the time and I felt his feet— they 
were lifted a foot [30 centimetres] from 
Top: Colin Evans apparently the floor. He palpitated from head to 


drifting aloft at the Conway foot with the contending emotions of 
Hall, London, in the 1930s joy and fear which choked his utter- 
ances. Again and again he was taken 
Above: St Teresa of Avila from the floor, and the third time he 
was subject to ‘attacks’ of was carried to the ceiling of the apart- 
levitation ment, with which his hands and feet 
came into gentle contact. 
Left: away from all artificial Home’s career advanced rapidly; he was 
aids, this couple defeats the lionised in seance parlour and royal court 
force of gravity on a South alike. He came back to Europe to inspire ador- 
African beach in 1962 ation and scepticism (Robert Browning's 
eg, 
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satirical poem ‘Mr Sludge’ was based on his 
own biased view of the medium). Wherever 
he went there were bizarre phenomena — 
winds howled in still rooms, apports of fresh 
flowers fell from the ceiling, doors opened 
and shut, fireballs zigzagged around the 
room — and Home levitated. 

‘The famous occasion already mentioned 
when he floated out of one window and in 
through another, is still the subject of heated 
debate, particularly since the incident was 
documented by respectable witnesses. One 
of them, the Master of Lindsay (later the Ear] 
of Crawford) wrote: 

I was sitting with Mr Home and Lord 

Adare and a cousin of his [Captain 

Wynne]. During the sitting Mr Home 

went into a trance and in that state was 

carried out of the window in the room 
next to where we were, and was 
brought in at our window. ‘The dis- 
tance between the windows was about 
seven feet six inches [2.3 metres], and 
there was not the slightest foothold 
between them, nor was there more than 
a 12-inch [30-centimetre] projection to 
each window, which served as a ledge 
to put flowers on. We heard the win- 
dow in the next room lift up, and 
almost immediately after we saw Home 
floating in the air outside our window. 

‘The moon was shining full into the 

room; my back was to the light, and | 

saw the shadow on the wall of the 
windowsill, and Home’s feet about six 
inches [15 centimetres] above it. He 
remained in this position for a few 
seconds, then raised the window and 
glided into the room feet foremost and 
sat down. 

Sceptics such as Frank Podmore or, more 

recently, John Sladek, have tried to disprove 
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Top: the classic stage 
levitation. The girl, Marva 
Ganzel, is first hypnotised 
into a cataleptic trance while 
balanced on two swords. 
When one is taken away, she 
somehow remains suspended 
in mid-air 


Above: Frank Podmore, who 
suggested that D. D. Home's 
most famous levitation was 
merely an hallucination 


Right: accounts of levitation 
and other manifestations of 
the seance room did not 
impress Punch, which in 
1863 published this 
lampoon, showing that some 
surprises, at least, could be 
administered by all too 
explicable means 


this levitation, although neither of them was 
among the witnesses. Sladek attempts to 
discredit the three who were present by 
comparing the details of their stories — such 
as how high the balconies were from the 
street, or indeed, whether there were any 
balconies at all. 

Podmore, on the other hand, is more 
subtle in his sceptism. He mentions the fact 
that a few days before the levitation, and in 
front of the same witnesses, Home had 
opened the window and stood on the ledge 
outside. He had pointedly drawn their atten- 
tion to himself standing on the narrow ledge 
some considerable distance from the ground. 
Podmore remarked drily ‘the medium had 
thus, as it were, furnished a rough sketch of 
the picture which he aimed at producing.’ 
On another occasion Home suddenly an- 
nounced ‘I’m rising, I’m rising’, before 
proceeding to levitate in front of several 
witnesses. 

Podmore implied that Home’s levitations 
were nothing more than hallucinations pro- 
duced by his hypnotic suggestion, rather in 
the same manner that the Indian rope trick is 
said to be a mass hallucination, the secret 
being in the magician’s patter. 

But even in the face of extreme hostility, 
Home remained a successful levitator for 
over 40 years. Among his witnesses were 
Emperor Napoleon 11, John Ruskin and 
Bulwer Lytton — and many hundreds more, 
not all of whom were as inconsistent in their 
testimonies as Adare, Wynne and Lindsay. 
Moreover during that long span of time and 
mostly in broad daylight, Home was never 
proved to be a fraud. And despite Podmore’s 
accusations Home never went out of his way 
to build up an atmosphere heavy with sug- 
gestibility. In fact, he was one of the few 


mediums who actively eschewed ‘atmos- 
phere’ — he preferred a normal or bright light 
to darkness and encouraged the sitters to chat 


normally rather than ‘hold hands and 
concentrate’. 

Although in his mature years Home could 
levitate at will, he apparently also levitated 
without being aware of it. On one occasion, 


when his host drew his attention to the fact 


that he was hovering above the cushions of 


his armchair, Home seemed most surprised. 

Stage illusionists frequently pride them- 
selves on their piéce de résistance; putting 
their assistant into a ‘trance’, balancing her 
on the points of two swords — then removing 
the swords so that she hangs in the air 
without apparent support. Sometimes she is 
‘hypnotised’ and seen to rise further into the 
air — still without visible means of support. 
One of two things must be happening: either 
she does not rise into the air at all (that is, we 
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Ridicule has long been 
poured on the notion that 
people can free themselves 
from the force of gravity: this 
cartoon (left), entitled ‘The 
Day's Folly’, was published 
by Sergent in 1783. But 
Alexandra David- Neel 
(below) came back from 14 
years in Tibet with no doubt 
that adepts could achieve 
weightlessness 


Levitation 


all suffer a mass hallucination) or she rises 
aided by machinery invisible to us. 

Of course, Home and other spiritualists 
would also attribute their feats of apportation 
or levitation to ‘machinery invisible to us’ — 
but in their case the machinery would be the 
agency of spirits. I’o the end of his life, Home 
maintained that he could only fly through the 
air because he was lifted up by the spirits, 
who thus demonstrated their existence. But 
he described a typical levitation as follows: 

I feel no hands supporting me, and, 
since the first time, I have never felt 
fear; though, should I have fallen from 
the ceiling of some rooms in which I 
have been raised, I could not have 
escaped serious injury. I am generally 
lifted up perpendicularly; my arms 
frequently become rigid, and are drawn 
above my head, as if I were grasping the 
unseen power which slowly raises me 
from the floor. 


The gravity enigma 

And yet we do not refer in this spiritualistic 
way to the ‘unseen power’ that keeps us on 
the floor. Every schoolboy knows about 
Newton and his discovery of the law of 
gravity. But psychical research points to the 
relative ease with which certain sensitives 
can turn this law on its head. 

In her book Mystére et magique en Tibet 
(1931), Madame Alexandra David-Neel, the 
French explorer who spent 14 years in and 
around Tibet, told how she came upon a 
naked man, weighed down with heavy 
chains. His companion explained to her that 
his mystical training had made his body so 
light that, unless he wore iron chains, he 
would float away. 

It would seem that gravity does not 
necessarily have the hold on us we have been 
taught it has. Sir William Crookes, the 
renowned scientist and psychical researcher, 
had this to say about D. D. Home: 

The phenomena I am prepared to attest 

are sO extraordinary, and so directly 

oppose the most firmly-rooted articles 

of scientific belief — amongst others, the 

ubiquity and invariable action of the 

force of gravitation — that, even now, on 
recalling the details of what I have 
witnessed, there is an antagonism in my 
mind between reason, which pronoun- 
ces it to be scientifically impossible, 
and the consciousness that my senses, 
both of touch and sight, are not lying 
witnesses. 
So we conclude that in some special cases — 
such as saints or particularly gifted mediums 
— levitation exists. But there is a growing 
body of thought that puts forward the idea 
that anyone can do it, providing he or she has 
the right training — students of transcenden- 
tal meditation claim to do it all the time. 


Is the ability to levitate a secret art, which some 
people discover by accident? See page 346 
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GEORGE SANDWITH was. fascinated, like 
many a Westerner before him, by the fire- 
walking ceremonies he saw while working as 
a British government surveyor on the island 
of Suva inthe Fijiian group. Local adherents 
of one of the many Hindu sects made a 
practice of walking over red-hot embers, laid 
down in special trenches 30 to 40 feet (9 to 12 
metres) long, to celebrate the feasts of Hindu 
deities. 

After his retirement in the 1950s, Sand- 
with wrote a book, The miracle hunters, in 
which he gave details of what he had wit- 
nessed. He also recorded the reaction of a 
fellow European, a banker, who was watch- 
ing the phenomenon for the first time: 

Very grudgingly he admitted the fire- 

walking was genuine, for he had 

thrown something on the pit and it 
caught fire at once, but he was strongly 
of the opinion that the Government 
ought to stop it! When asked why he 
became very annoyed replying that it 
does not conform with modern scien- 
tific discoveries. When I suggested that 
something of value might be learned 
from the firewalkers, he was so furious 
that he turned on his heel and left me. 
While the banker’s ‘rationalist’ attitude may 
be understandable it is one that has been 
adopted by scientists in the face of ‘fire 
phenomena’ for well over a century. More 
interestingly, it is paralleled by the attitudes 
of the leaders of those religions — Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Shintoism, for instance —- 
whose followers practise ‘firehandling’. ‘To 
them, such activities occupy a peripheral 
place, at best, in relation to orthodox religion 


Above: Jatoo Bhai, a ‘fakir’ 
from Calcutta, dances in the 
midst of a blazing fire — and 
will emerge unscathed 


Below: during the ritual of 
preparation for the firewalk, 
Jatoo Bhai goes into an 
attitude of prayer 


The mastery 


of fire 


People who are proof against fire 
can be found all over the world 
on every continent and in every 
kind of society. But, asks FRANK 
SMYTH, where did the tradition of 
‘fire mastery’ have its roots? And 
what does it mean to those who 
practise its unlikely rituals? 


and are not encouraged. ‘They do not fit in 
with established thought. 

Occasionally an example of ‘fire power 
turns up In a primitive society that has no 
tradition of such esoteric skills, and here 
again the practitioner is often viewed with 
disapproval. ‘he late Frank Clements, a 
journalist and rancher from what was then 
Southern Rhodesia, and who 
Mayor of Salisbury during the 1950s, gave 
an account of one such isolated instance that 
he encountered among the Shona tribe. He 
and a veterinary surgeon had been innoculat- 
ing Shona cattle and were invited for a meal. 
Afterwards, squatting by the fire, Clements 
lit a cigarette with a Zippo lighter. As he 
recalled afterwards: 

It was an old one and was slightly over- 

fuelled, and the resulting flame was, I 
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suppose, rather spectacular to those of 
the tribe who were not familiar with 
cigarette lighters — mostly the younger 
children. But there was a tribal elder 
present who had taken rather a dislike 
to my companion and me. As if show- 
ing what he could do, he plucked a 
burning brand from the fire and, hold- 
ing it up to his grey-bearded face, 
licked the flame slowly, letting it flicker 
around his cheeks and nostrils. ‘Then 
he quenched the flame quite delibe- 
rately between his palms, gave a snort 
of contempt in our direction, and 
tossed the stick away. He seemed to 
suffer no injury and his beard was not 
even singed. 
Interestingly, the Shona are an agricultural 


people whose traditions lack any element of 


fire mastery — unlike, for instance, the Kat- 
anga, the BaYeke, the Mosengere and other 
tribes of the Congo area who are metal- 
working people and practise complex fire 
rituals and initiation rites. The Shona ‘fire- 
eater’ appears to have been unique among his 
people: an individual who either had learned 
his skill from a wandering expert or was one 
of those born with the gift. 
Anthropologically, it is possible to trace 


the activities of most fire ritual societies back 
to a probable central source — the Iron Age 
shamanists of central Asia. These, ‘Tartars, 


Mongols and Yakuts, thought of fire as one of 


the greatest of nature’s mysteries, to be 
feared and revered. “The first smith, the first 
shaman, and the first potter were blood 
brothers,’ says an ancient Yakut proverb, 
referring to their importance in the com- 
munity; but beyond doubt the smith was 


held in the highest esteem. He was ‘master of 


fire’ and he proved it by swallowing burning 
coals, walking on hot embers, and holding 
red-hot iron in his hands: significantly, the 
greatest Tartar hero of all, Ghengis Khan, 
was said to have begun life as a blacksmith, 
and to have flown his leather apron as a battle 
pennant at the peak of his lance when riding 


Below: Jatoo Bhai works 
himself into a state of 
religious ecstasy as part of 
the ‘fireproofing’ process 


Bottom: handling fire, before 
the dance in the flames 


Fireproof people 


to war. As a corollary to fire mastery, the 
smith could also endure intense cold by 
cultivating ‘inner heat’ or ‘spiritual heat’, so 
that by overcoming both extremes of tem- 
perature he was, in the eyes of his com- 
munity, super-human and on the level of a 
spirit or demi-god. 

Over the course of centuries the know- 
ledge and practice of firehandling filtered 
out from Asia during prehistoric migrations. 
By about 500 BC, it had spread to China and 
Japan, Tibet and the Indian sub-continent. 
While in Bulgaria and Greece the ancient 
Cabiri peoples were being described as ‘mas- 
ters of the furnace’ and ‘mighty in fire’. Their 
secret knowledge eventually found its way all 
around the eastern Mediterranean and down 
into Africa. 

Fire mastery was easily absorbed into the 
practices of Hinduism on the Indian sub- 
continent. The word ‘Hindu’ is simply the 
Persian for ‘Indian’; to the Indians them- 
selves their religion was ‘Sanatana’, roughly 
translating as ‘eternal and ageless’. ‘The aim 
of devout Hindus is to achieve the ‘Brah- 
man’, or essential self, and they attempt this 
by following one or more of the Io or so 
‘yoga’ paths of self discovery, Hatha yoga, 
perhaps the most familiar form to Wester- 
ners, is the way to both physical control and 
mastery of the occult. The initiate works his 
way through seven stages of hatha yoga until 
he reaches the eighth stage, samadhi, which 
cannot be taught but is recognised by the 
practitioner achieving it. Samadi brings 
with it preternatural abilities, or ssddiis, and 
the men who achieve these are known as 
sadhus — erroneously known to Europeans as 


fakirs, a word that properly denotes an 


Islamic holy man. 

The majority of sadhus seem content to 
remain in one place and quietly meditate. It 
is the more eccentric ‘fakir’ types who cap- 
ture the popular imagination. Some of these 
are genuinely sincere, setting themselves 
dramatic but apparently pointless tasks in 
their search for holiness; they may set out to 
bathe in as many sacred rivers and water- 
holes as possible, or sit motionless in a thorn 
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bush for years until the spiky growth com- 
pletely enfolds them, or permanently clench 
their fists so that their finger nails grow into 
the palms of their hands. Some, on the other 
hand, set out on what amounts to a deliberate 
circus career, and it is from among these that 
most of the fire masters of India are drawn. 
‘To devout and sophisticated Hindus these 
‘showmen’ are anathema, and yet the 
genuineness of their powers is never doub- 
ted: a contradiction that has caused a good 
deal of Western scepticism. It is almost as if a 
medieval saint were to have levitated, ex- 


hibited stigmata, and performed miracles of 


healing in the market place for cash. 
Fire-trench walking seems to be among 
the most popular of the fakirs’ feats. On the 
feast day of a local Hindu deity — there are 
dozens of Hindu sects and numerous gods —a 


Above: Jatoo Bhai dances in 
the flames at the climax of 
his ritual 


Right: after the dance, the 
fakir displays his unburnt 
feet — and, equally 
remarkable, his unscorched 
clothing 


fakir will arrive at a village and order the 
trench to be prepared and filled with hot 
stones. He then leads the ‘faithful’ across. 
There are many accounts of Europeans 
having joined in the walks, and remarkably 
few instances of serious injury. “The idea is,’ 
explained one commentator, ‘that the sadhu 
takes on all the pain to himself and then 
negates it by willpower. The stones are 
genuinely hot, the bodies of the walkers 
untreated by any artificial preparation. 
There seems to be no rational explana- 
tion... .’ 

Significantly, it is among the Hindu sects 
that the firewalkers of Polynesia, Malaya 
and ‘Tahiti flourish. But the Buddhists of 
China, Tibet and Japan go in for almost 
exactly similar practices, while in Hong 
Kong firewalking feats are an out-and-out 
tourist attraction. Shintoism, the ancient 
nature and ancestor worship of the Japanese, 
also has its firewalking devotees. 

E.G. Stephenson. a professor of English 
literature, attended a Shinto ceremony in 
Tokyo during which a 90-foot (27-metre) 
blazing trench was prepared. Professor 
Stephenson bravely asked if he might try. 
The officiating priest took him to a temple 
nearby and sprinkled salt over his head, after 
which the professor ‘strolled over the trench 
in quite a leisurely way’, feeling only a ‘faint 
tingling’ in the soles of his feet. 

There is a strong element of showmanship 
about many of the voodoo rituals of the West 
Indies, in which fire mastery in various forms 
plays an important part. In Trinidad, fire- 
eaters and firewalkers abound, but it is in 
Haiti, where voodoo still forms the basis of 


most political, social and religious activity, 
that fire masters are most spectacular. 
Dr William Sargant, author and psych- 


latrist, made Haitian voodoo the subject of 


close study for several years. Briefly, he came 
to the conclusion that most of the phenomena 
took place after the participants had worked 
themselves into a state of deep trance. Inter- 
estingly, Haitian voodoo practices can be 
traced back by way of the African Congo, 
Arab traders, Asia Minor and Persia to the 
Mongol and ‘Tartar shamans. 

Many West Indian slaves were exported 
from the Congo, among them great numbers 
of Yoruba. The principal god of the Yoruba 
tribe was Ogun, a celestial smith who taught 
his people to handle fire and work with metal. 
The Yoruba secret society Ogboni still has 
Ogun as its patron, and practises firehand- 
ling and eating. In Haiti, Ogun has become 
Ogun Badagris, the ‘bloody warrior’ who 
demands that his followers cultivate im- 
munity to both ‘inner’ and ‘outer’ fire. 

‘They fulfil these requirements quite liter- 
ally, first by dancing on live coals, and second 
by drinking prodigious quantities of fiery 
white rum into which ground cayenne 
pepper has been liberally poured. At one all- 
woman ceremony, Dr Sargant saw the par- 
ticipants not only consume this apparently 
lethal mixture without collapsing, but rub it 
into their open eyes without damaging their 
sight in any way. Haitian voodoo is acomplex 
admixture of African and European influen- 
ces, and Dr Sargant was interested to note 
that some of the women dancers wore 
modern welders’ and metal-workers’ gog- 
gles, which they removed only to anoint their 
eyes with the rum and pepper. 

The North American Indians are a 
Mongol race in origin; their prehistoric an- 
cestors were nursed in the same Asiatic 
cradle as the ‘l’artars, and carried shamanism 
and its accompanying fire mastery with them 
from Siberia to Alaska and from there down 


Above: the Buddhist fire- 
walking festival A/ watari, 
which is held every year at 
the foot of Mt Takao in 
Japan. The ceremony is 
dedicated to prayers for 
peace — and to the health of 
the onlookers, who rub their 
ailing parts with wooden 
boards before throwing them 
on to the fire 


Below: the Navajo fire 
dance, as depicted by the 
painter William Leigh 


Fireproof people 


the American continent. Literally every 
Indian tribe has at least the remnants of fire 
worship as part of its culture. Father 
Lejeune’s Canadian Hurons have retained 
the old skills more or less intact, as have the 
Apaches of the South West and several of the 
Plains Indians such as the Sioux and 
Cheyenne. Some tribes, the Blackfoot and 
Pueblo for instance, less dramatically smear 
themselves with ashes, which they regard as 
the ‘seeds of fire’, in purification rituals. 

Perhaps the most intriguing fire purifi- 
cation ceremony among North American 
Indians is that practised by the Navajo, 
which combines elements of shamanism with 
those of the Finnish sauna. Ihe village 
people prepare themselves for purification 
by building a roaring fire in the hogan or 
ritual hut. The tribe strip naked and, led by 
the shaman, enter and circle the fire while the 
shaman makes offerings of incense to the four 
quarters. A ritual dance follows, during 
which the women shuffle around the edge of 
the fire, while the men leap over and run 
through it. When this is over, the men and 
women segregate themselves, and_ the 
shaman heats long stakes of wood until they 
are charred and glowing; these he applies 
first to his own legs and then to the legs of his 
patients. Anyone suffering burns is con- 
sidered to be in need of extra prayers. Each 
person then drinks a bow] of salt water, and 
vomits into a bowl of sand; again, anyone 
who does not vomit is considered to be 
impure and undergoes the ritual again. Fin- 
ally the doorway of the hogan is sealed, and 
shaman and followers sit around the fire until 
the flames die down and the ashes cool. 

The ashes are later mixed with the vomit, 
taken outside and left to dry and be blown 
away on the wind. ‘The purification is over 
for another year. 


What do scientists have to say about fireproof 
people? See page 358 
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Radar echoes and angel hair 


In 1957 an unidentified object accompanied 
a US Air Force aircraft for over 800 miles 
(1300 kilometres) on a military manoeuvre, 
and was traced all the way on radar. Was it 
scrutinising the aircraft? Or was it simply 
making its presence known? Three years 


What is behind the UFO 
phenomenon? CHARLES 
BOWEN documents two of 
the most spectacular — 
and puzzling — UFO cases, 
from the USA and France 


earlier a rural district of south-western 
France was treated to two identical UFO 
displays. ‘These spectaculars, though ap- 
parently pointless, seemed nevertheless to be 
trying to convey some kind of message. But 
were they? And if so, what was it? 


‘Bigger than a 
house’ 


Radar-visual: 
south-eastern United States, 
19 September 1957 


Right: an RB-47 photo- 
reconnaissance aircraft 


Below: how directions are 
given in the air. The aircraft 
lies at the centre of an 
imaginary clock, so an object 
90° to the right of the aircraft 
is ‘at 3 o'clock’ 


12 


Major L. D. Chase was skipper of an RB-47 
aircraft that took off from Forbes Air Force 
Base, Topeka, Kansas, on a training flight on 
the night of 19 September 1957. The RB-47 
was a photo-reconnaissance version of the 
six-jet Boeing B-47 bomber. It was also 
equipped for electronic counter-measures 
(ECM), including location of enemy ground- 
based radar units, and identification of the 
systems employed, such as carrier frequency, 
pulse rate and width, scan speed and bearing. 

The mission of 19 September involved 
gunnery exercises and navigation over the 
Gulf of Mexico, and an ECM exercise over 
the southern central United States. In ad- 
dition to the skipper, there were a co-pilot, a 
navigator and three officers manning the 
three ECM monitors on board. Number | 
monitor was a direction-finding system with 
antennae on permanent mountings on the 
wing-tips. Number 2 moniter employed 
back-to-back antennae spinning in a housing 
beneath the rear fuselage of the plane, and 
the signals from this array were processed in 
a radar receiver and a pulse analyser. 
Number 3 monitor was not involved in the 
night’s extraordinary events. 

On the return trip from the Gulf of 
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Mexico, the RB-47 crossed the Mississippi 
coastline near Gulfport and headed for Jack- 
son, Mississippi, where the ECM exercise was 
to begin, at more than 30,000 feet (9000 
metres) and at a speed of 500 knots (900 
km/h). It was then that Captain McClure on 
No 2 monitor picked up an unexpected 
signal. ‘The radar-scope was showing a signal 
at § o’clock, which meant a signal source 
behind them to starboard and out over the 
sea. Captain McClure assumed that the 
traces from the two antennae of the monitor 
had somehow switched and that the signal 
must actually be coming from a ground radar 
unit in Louisiana, at the II o’clock position. 
Indeed, the signal he was receiving checked 
out at a frequency of 2800 megahertz, a band 
commonly used for search radars. The lobe 
continued to show a ‘blip’ moving upscope to 
4 o'clock, then to 3 o’clock and so on, but 
when it passed 12 o’clock and continued 
downscope, Captain McClure realised that 
the signal must be correct. But what could it 
be coming from? 

The RB-47 changed course at Jackson and 
headed westwards towards Fort Worth and 
Dallas. Suddenly the pilots saw a white light 
in front of them; the crew was warned to 
expect evasive action, but before anything 
could happen the light hurtled across from 
left to right in front of the aeroplane. 

Captain McClure heard the pilots discus- 
sing the light over the intercom, and told 
them of the signal that had puzzled him 
earlier. He then tuned No 2 monitor to 2800 
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reading of an unknown signal source, which 
was circling the RB-47 in flight! 

The UFO now moved forward, detected as 
it did so by both the GcI at Carswell and the 
No 2 monitor on the aeroplane, and when it 


~~. reached the 12 o’clock position both pilots 


kilohertz, and instantly picked up a strong 
signal at the 2 o’clock position. The signal 
did not move downscope; this showed that 
the source maintained a constant position 
relative to the aircraft. 

After the RB-47 had been ‘escorted’ by 
the UFO for more than 100 miles (160 kilo- 
metres), the skipper called up Carswell Air 
Force Base, where a Ground Control Inter- 
cept (GCI) radar was in operation. Number I 
monitor had by now confirmed the existence 
of a target at the 2 o’clock position. Carswell 
came back with the information that there 
was another aircraft 10 miles (16 kilometres) 
from the RB-47 at 2 o’clock. 

Captain McClure thereupon realised that 
the blip that had puzzled him had been a true 


could actually see it, glowing red and ‘bigger 
than a house.’ 

Between Fort Worth and Dallas, the UFO 
changed course, and Major Chase obtained 
permission to follow it. He immediately 
found that the aircraft was closing on the 
object — which was simultaneously reported 
by GCI to be stationary. At that point, the 
light blinked out and the traces of the un- 
known object disappeared from the radar- 
scopes. Major Chase put the RB-47 intoa left 
turn, and the light suddenly reappeared at a 
lower level — probably about 15,000 feet 
(4500 metres) — and its trace returned to the 
radar-scopes. The skipper was given permis- 
sion to dive his aircraft towards the object, 
and he took it down to 20,000 feet (6000 
metres) before the light blinked out again, 
and the signal on the radar at Gc! at Carswell 
disappeared. 

The RB-47 now climbed to 25,000 feet 
(7600 metres) and headed for Oklahoma; its 
fuel was running low. Once again, according 
to Carswell GcI, the UFO re-appeared and 
followed 10 miles (16 kilometres) behind the 
aeroplane, into southern Oklahoma, where it 
finally disappeared. In all this, the UFO had 
stayed with the aircraft for more than an 
hour, during which time a distance of more 
than 800 miles (1250 kilometres) was 
covered. 

The incident was immediately investi- 
gated by officers from White Sands Missile 
Base, from Kirtland Air Force Base, and 
from Project Blue Book at Wright Patterson 
Air Force Base. Dr J. Allen Hynek was also 
present. But, despite the efforts of all the 
experts, two questions remain unsolved: was 
the unidentified object under intelligent 
control? And if so, who was controlling it? 


‘Threads of the 
Virgin’ 


Daylight disc: Oloron-Sainte- 
Marie, France, 17 October 
1952; Gaillac, France, 

27 October 1952 


At lunch-time on Friday 17 October 1952, a 
strange object appeared in the clear blue sky 
over Oloron-Sainte-Marie and nearby vil- 
lages in the south-west of France. ‘The head- 
master of the lycée in Oloron-Sainte-Marie 
was at home at the time; looking out to the 
northern side of the town from his dining- 
room window, he saw a solitary cloud cross- 
ing the sky at an estimated altitude of 6500 to 
9800 feet (2000 to 3000 metres). ‘There was 
nothing unusual about this; but above the 
cloud, and travelling at the same speed, was 
an object shaped like a cylinder, white in 
colour, and not luminous, tilted at an angle of 
45°. The upper part of this cylinder was 
leaning in the direction in which it was 
moving — towards the south-west — and puffs 
of white smoke, or cloud, seemed to be 
detaching themselves from the top. Ahead of 


the cylinder, and travelling in the same 
direction, were some 30 small objects that 
looked like balls of smoke. 

Looking through his binoculars, the head- 
master could see that each of these smaller 
objects consisted of a red central sphere, 
encircled by a yellow-hued ring inclined at 
such an angle that it hid much of the lower 
part of the sphere. Indeed, the objects ap- 
peared to be domed saucers, and they were 
moving about in pairs in swift zig-zag flight, 
with each pair linked by what looked like an 
electric arc. 

A sort of side-phenomenon now became 
visible. The smaller objects left long trails of 
a threadlike substance, which detached itself 
and floated slowly earthwards. The threads 
festooned themselves about roofs, trees and 
walls, street lamps, telephone wires, cables 
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and so on. ‘’he material — which the villagers_ os 


immediately named ‘threads of the Virgin’ — 
looked like strands of nylon, or finely-spun 
wool. When touched it became gelatinous, 
then vaporised and disappeared. 

This phenomenon within a phenomenon, 
which is rare indeed, is known in English- 
speaking circles as ‘angel hair’. 

Sceptics were stumped by the ‘show’ at 
Oloron-Sainte-Marie: since so many people 
over a wide area had seen the same thing, it 
could hardly be dismissed as an halluci- 
nation. However, genuine ‘threads of the 
Virgin’ are left by spiders, and it was sug- 
gested that the festoons of filigree-like thread 
had been left by millions of migrating 
spiders. This explanation, however, did not 
account for the fact that, unlike spider 
threads, the ‘angel hair’ at Oloron-Sainte- 
Marie disintegrated within a few minutes. 

The furore had almost died down when, 
on 27 October, at least 
Gaillac, also in south-west France — includ- 
ing two NCOs of the Gendarmerie — saw a 
repeat performance of the events at Oloron- 
Sainte-Marie. The time was § p.m., and the 
only difference reported between the pheno- 
mena was that there were 20 small saucers, 
which came much closer to the ground 
during their zig-zag manoeuvres, their mini- 
mum altitude being about 1300 feet (400 
metres). On this occasion, the witnesses 
likened the falling threads to glass wool. The 
‘angel hair’ was sutll falling and slowly 
vaporising long after the cylinder and saucers 
had passed out of sight to the south-east. 

What was the purpose of the twin UFO 
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Below right: ‘angel hair’ 
similar to that found after the 
Oloron- Sainte-Marie and 
Gaillac sightings. The 
filigree-like strands 

became gelatinous, 
disintegrated and vaporised 
within a few minutes 
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displays at Oloron-Sainte-Marie and Gail- 
lac? Nothing quite like them has ever been 
seen again. It is tempting to think that these 
spectaculars were put on for the benefit of 
humans by whatever it is that controls the 
UFO phenomenon — perhaps as a kind of 
announcement of the period of intense UFO 
activity that began in 19§4. 
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Dear Sir, 

One night! had what! believe must have been an out- 
of-the-body experience. | must have been about 17 
years old atthe time. | had been asleep for sometime 
when! became aware that! was ‘floating’ about 2 or3 
feet [60 to 90 centimetres] below my bedroom ceiling. 
| was moving without any apparent effort; the room 
was very dark, but! could make out a hunched figure 
asleep in my bed — me! 

| ‘passed through’ my sister’s bedroom door — she 
slept in the room next to mine — and could see her 
huddled shape as she lay fast asleep in bed. 

The strangest part of this experience is that, from 
the beginning of my ‘journey’, | sensed that someone 
was watching my travels and that this someone was 
highly amused. There was no laughter, speech or 
contact of any sort. Nor did | see anyone else, | just 
felt someone was there and was amused by my 
‘floating’. Then, as | began to move towards my 
sister's bed, | could somehow sense that whoever 
was watching me was Saying ‘That's far enough!’ 

The next morning | did not wake up thinking of my 
experience, | just somehow became aware that it had 
happened to me. It may have been just adream, but it 
was extremely vivid, the feeling of floating, my 
sister's sleeping form. | am, like my family, a Roman 
Catholic, and our faith speaks of guardian angels that 
watch over us. | am not a regular church-goer, 
although! ama great believer in the Roman Catholic 
faith. Whether my ‘observer’ was a sort of angel, | 
have no idea, but | felt it was watching over me in 
some way. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Name and address supplied) 


Dear Sir, 
| am writing to tell you of an experience of mine that 
may be of interest to you. 

One Sunday morning — 16 November 1980 — | 
awoke from a night’s sleep in a state of what! can 
only describe as terror, after a nightmare that was so 
vivid that it was a few moments before | could bring 
myself back to reality. 

| had dreamtthat! and my twochildren— Sara, who 
is 10 years old, and Alan, who is 13 — had been 
trapped in a tall skyscraper, and had been unable to 
get out of the lift. The building was on fire, and there 
was awful chaos and screaming all around us. We 
choked with the smoke and | saw both children’s 
noses were bleeding with their efforts to breathe. 

It was when | saw the papers the following Satur- 
day — 22 November 1980 — that | realised that the 
building | had dreamed of was the one in Las Vegas 
that caught fire on 21 November. Seeing the news 
reports on the television brought the dream back in 
vivid detail. 

| would be very interested in hearing your opinion 
of my experience. It is not the only such nightmare | 
have had, and | have to admit that | found it rather 
frightening and disturbing. 
Yours faithfully, 

Gail P. Hardy (Mrs) Worcester Park, Surrey 
By now you will have read to the end of Roy 
Stemman’'s series on extra-sensory perception and 


Post script 


Your letters to 
THE UNEXPLAINED 


realised that, although unusual, precognition — the 
technical name for experiences of the sort you 
describe — is by no means rare. Precognition often 
occurs in dreams, although not all of them are as 
frightening or distressing as yours have been. Just 
howcommonprecognitionis, is shown by the amount 
of response to our premonitions survey, File for the 
future, which we announced in issue 8 of The 
Unexplained. We hope to be publishing the results of 
the survey /ater. 


Dear Sir, 

You may be interested in an experience | had some 
years ago involving what! am sure must have been a 
UFO. 

My husband and | were travelling home in the 
early hours of the morning in a car driven by my 
cousin. | was sitting in the front passenger seat when 
my cousin pointed out a very bright light descending 
vertically on his side of the car. We thought at first that 
it was a falling star, but when it suddenly stopped and 
with a burst of red flame shot across the front of the 
car to my side, stopped for a while and then dropped 
vertically again, we realised it must be something 
much stranger. As the car picked up speed again, we 
noticed that the object was travelling with us and | 
wound down the window to make Sure it was nota 
reflection. We noticed that there was no sound from 
it, which ruled out the possibility that it was a 
helicopter or an aircraft. 

As we travelled along, we noticed that the object 
was following our every movement. When we stop- 
ped at traffic lights, it stopped with us; when we 
slowed down, it did too. Several times we tried to lose 
it by turning quickly into small side streets, but 
whenever we came out’it would be waiting for us on 
the main road, so in the end we stopped trying. 

When we arrived at our house, my husband and | 
got out of the car and saw that the object was 
stationary overhead. By this time | was feeling justa 
little nervous and it was with great relief that, when 
my cousin drove off, | saw the object move off again, 
following the car as before. 

When he got home — his house was only a short 
distance away — my cousin telephoned to say the 
object was stationary above his house. My husband 
and | went into our back garden and, looking in the 
direction of my cousin's house, could see the object, 
just hanging there in the sky. 

By this time! was quite frightened and went inside; 
my husband kept popping outside and half an hour 
later the object was still there. In the end we went 
to bed, as did my cousin and his wife, so we can't 
say how long it remained there. In the morning | 
contacted our local newspaper, wondering if some- 
one else might have reported seeing something, but 
they were not at all interested. 

| was somewhat surprised therefore when, about 
two years later, the same paper printed an account of 
a woman's experience that was identical to our own. 
It also took place in the early hours of the morning 
and in the same district. | wonder if perhaps there 
might be other similar reports from this area. 
Yours faithfully, 

Shelagh Padmore (Mrs) Southend-on-Sea, Essex 
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